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WHEN FOUND— 
\HE Charles Dickens Centenary Festival, after one or two post- 
ponements, was duly inaugurated at the Savoy Theatre, Lon- 
don, on June 14th. Everything to make it an artistic success was 
done by the management. Apart from the notable acting, the 
mounting of the play was in wonderful keeping with the period. 
For the reception scene in Mr. Dombey’s House Mr. Montefiore, 
the manager, was able to secure the loan of a real ‘‘ Adams’’ 
Axminster, a carpet whose age, beauty of design and size make its 
value run into jour figures. Another interesting feature was the 
chintz covering to some of the furniture, which was of the exact 
pattern and texture as supplied to the novelist at Gadshill. 
* * * * * 


Dickens is very much in the air just now, and we hear of many 
novelties and of many books in preparation for the centenary. In 
the meantime there is every indication that the celebration of 
the centenary is to be one of the most notable in literature. Mr. 
Martin Harvey is at the Lyceum with his fine play, “‘ The Only 
Way,’ the Savoy Theatre has started its Dickens Festival, Miss 
Constance Collier is at the Palladium with her “ Nancy ” sketch, and 
last, but not the least significant, is the historical drama from 
A Tale of Two Cities now being shown at many of the cinemato- 
graph theatres. It is a remarkably life-like performance, and 
occupies three acts and fifty tableaux, and should not be missed 
by anyone who has the opportunity of witnessing it. 

* * * * * 


Readers of The Dickensian will have heard with deep regret of 
the death, early last month, of Mrs. Edward H. Lucas, who made 
her name familiar throughout this country as a brilliant imper- 
sonator of Dickens characters on the stage. Plaving brief scenes 
from the novelist’s works, Mrs. Lucas and her husband won a 
deservedly widespread popularity. They never appeared apart, 
and their joint work was greatly appreciated by all admirers of the 
novelist’s writings. The heartfelt sympathy of all who have had 
the pleasure of seeing their performances will go out to Mr. Lucas in 
his terrible loss. 

*% * % * * 

It is now some years since the discussion as to the authenticity 
of the house at Chalk, in which Dickens spent his honeymoon, 
arose. The question now appears to have been settled, and 
Gravesend, to which Chalk is contigueus, now claims a notable 
Dickens landmark. The tablet and plaque aflixed to the building 
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is said to be the first of several such mementoes it is hoped to erect 
in the town on those places at which Dickens stopped or which he 
introduced into the novels. The report of the ceremony of un- 
veiling appears on another page. 

* * * * * 


America is looking forward to the visit which Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens is making there in the early autumn, and he may expect a 
large tour and a great reception. Last month, at a lecture course in 
Canton, Ohio, those present were invited to vote for the attractions 
they most wished for next season, and Mr. Dickens headed the poll 
with 352 votes, with Governor J. F. Hanley second with 268 votes. 


* * * * * 


Last month’s Cornhill contained a copy of a letter written sixty 
years ago by W. M. Thackeray regarding the literary work of 
Charles Dickens. Among other things he wrote: ‘“‘I think Mr. 
Dickens has in many things quite a divine genius, so to speak, and 
certain notes in his song are so delightful’ and admirable, that I 
should never think of trying to imitate him, only hold my tongue 
and admire him. I quarrel with his Art in many respects, which 
I don’t think represents Nature duly; for instance, Micawber 
appears to me an exaggeration of a man, as his name is of a name. 
It is delightful and makes me laugh, but it is no more a real man 
than my friend Punch is. But there is no doubt according to my 
notion that his writing has one admirable quality—it is charming 
—that answers everything. I doubt if any novel writer has that 


quality, that wonderful sweetness and freshness which belong to 
Dickens.”’ 


* * * * * 


Dickens's works figured prominently in the sale-rooms recently. 
On May 24th a portion of the library of S. R. Crockett, the 
novelist, was sold at Sotheby’s, amongst which a collection of first 
editions of the writings of Charles Dickens uniformly bound in 
green levant morocco, realised £220. A day or two later at 
Messrs. Hodgson’s reoms a copy of A Christmas Carol, inscribed 
*“Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, from his friend Charles Dickens, seven- 
teenth December, 1843,’’ was sold for £71. By the way, the copy 
of ‘‘ The Village Coquettes ’’ sold in America, and referred to in our 
last issue, fetched only £80, not £800, as stated. 


* * * * * 


_ Bleak House, Broadstairs, was duly offered for sale last month. 
The bidding was commenced at £5,000, but withdrawn at £6,000. 
Every newspaper announcing the fact, persisted in stating that the 
house was originally known as ‘‘ Fort House,’’ but was re-named 
** Bleak House ’’ by Dickens. The house was called ‘‘ Fort House ”’ 
some time after Dickens left it, and was re-named ‘‘ Bleak House ”’ 
by a subsequent tenant, possibly out of compliment to the book 
the novelist was at the time publishing. Hence the confusion which 
presumably will for ever prevail. 


THe Eprror. 
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SOME NOTES ON PLAGIARISM 


CHARLES READE AND CHARLES DICKENS ON PATENTS 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 


| aA parallels and coincidences present a very interesting 

and instructive branch of study. For years I have kept a 
notebook exclusively devoted to memoranda on the subject, and I 
seldom read a volume, either of prose or poetry, without securing 
more examples of authors’ repetitions of each other’s words and 
ideas. There is little originality in the world, and, as Emerson 
tells us, there were founts around Homer. So convinced am I 
that men’s thoughts run in grooves, and that in the majority of 
‘cases they are quite unconscious of saying what has been said 
before, that I am reluctant to raise the cry of plagiarism. Even 
in Shakespeare’s case, where we know that he deliberately utilised 
the work of his predecessors, I charge him only with thrift, not 
theft. 

Years ago I created a mild sensation for a season by writing a 
series of articles for a London journal showing the marked resem- 
blances between Thomas Moore’s little-known romance ‘‘ The . 
Epicurean’’ and Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘‘She.’’ The internal 
evidence seemed almost conclusive that Mr. Haggard had derived 
his inspiration from the source I indicated, and yet it eventually 
transpired that he had never read “‘ The Epicurean.”’ 

I have given myself the interesting task of tracing Dickens coin- 
cidences, and some day I may be permitted to show how he was 
indebted te certain predecessors, and how he consciously or uncon- 
sciously reproduced, in his earlier works, the leading ideas from 
books he had absorbed in youth. Every Dickensian knows also of 
the amazing resemblance of the plot of A Tale of Two Cities to 
a certain popular drama, and of the controversy which arose in 
Dickens’s own time ; but perchance every Dickensian does not know 
of a striking parallel existing between one of Dickens’s later novels 
and the masterpiece of a French author, published almost concur- 
rently. This is my secret for the present. 

But this is by the way. Dickens as a source of inspiration to 
others would be a very fertile topic. Ile was unblushingly 
imitated, and he has been ruthlessly despoiled. In most cases we 
can laugh at the results, and the culprits stand self-condemned. 

There is a piece of appropriation, however, by an author of rank, 
to which I think attention has never before been drawn. It may 

. have escaped detection because the article purloined is one of those 
short essays which Dickensians like Mr. William Archer forget to 
read ; or it may be because the offender, Charles Reade, is no longer 
greatly in fashion. Yet it should be remembered that at one time 
a persistent effort was made in certain quarters to elevate Reade 
to the premier position, at Dickens’s expense. Indeed, there was 
a sort of conspiracy to belittle Reade’s great contemporaries for 
the express purpose of aggrandising himself, Hain Friswell, the 
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egregious author of ‘‘ Literary Reputations Newly Considered ”’ 
(suppressed for libels by the Court of Chancery), joined in the cry, 
and produced as his valuable and only picce of evidence the fact 
that ‘‘ Reade’s comic sailors were more life-like than Dickens’s comic 
sailors.’? As Dickens made no speciality of comic sailors the merit 
and relevance of this testimony may easily be appraised. A writer 
in the once famous periodical Once a Week opined that “‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth ’’ would possibly ‘‘ be dearer to posterity 
than the humorous and wonderful creations of Dickens’s fertile 
genius or the life-like characters and satirical digressions of 
Thackeray.’ As for George Eliot, she, poor wretch, was to be 
utterly crushed and confounded because of her inferiority, and 
despised because, according to this critic, she devoted her whole 
literary career to slavish imitations of Reade’s novels. He had a 
trial scene in ‘‘ Hard Cash,’’ and she had one (not a bit like it) in’ 
‘Felix Holt’’; therefore she plagiarised. He wrote a novel cn 
mediaeval life, dealing with Holland, France and Germany, and she 
wrote a novel on medieval life dealing with Italy—therefore she 
stole the idea. Above all, the damning fact was produced that 
Reade had once used the expression, ‘‘ The thunder of the horses’ 
feet drawing the waggon into the barn,’’ while George Eliot wrote, 
‘“ The thunder of the waggon coming up the hill.’’ She must have 
stolen it! How could she ever have thought of such a brilliancy 
herself ? 

And yet this second-rate novelist who was to be classed above 
Dickens, and this man whose friends were so acutely sensitive about 
the stealing of his “‘ thunder,’’ was by no means averse from pillage 
on quite a heroic scale, and he despoiled his friend and editor, 
Dickens, by preference. I do not mince matters. The author who 
had a fancied grievance when he imagined George Eliot had 
imitated (not reproduced) a single commonplace line of his did not 
hesitate to insert the main portions of a Dickens article in one of 
af novels, and to pass it off as an original chapter. Here are the 
acts :— 

Dickens was greatly interested in the reform of the Patent Laws. 
ite deemed them iniquitous, because of the long and needless delays 
involved during the many stages cf examination in various depart- 
ments, and because of the heavy expenses attached to the signing of 
documents by officials. To illustrate the scandal and demonstrate 
its dimensions he published his ‘‘ Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent’? in 
Household Words in 1850. The article reappeared among his 
‘“ Reprinted Pieces ’’ in 1858. Between the two publications he 
had again been busy with the subject, and had so far elaborated the 
whole matter that it had taken the form of a denunciation of the 
“Circumlocution Office.”? This appeared in Little Dorrit, the 
work which occupied him, as he states in his preface, ‘‘ many 
working hours of two years.’? Those two years were 1855-7. T 
wish these dates to be remembered. The crusade lasted, it will be 
seen, from 1850 to 1858. ; . 

Now for Charles Reade, the man who objected to even a single 
sentence of his own being imitated, and whose friends raised the 
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outery of “ plagiarism’? when they could find nothing but a faint 
accidental resemblance. Reade, as a matter of fact, was by no 
means original. All his private asylum disclosures in ‘‘ Hard 
Cash’ (published in 1863) were but a repetition of the disclusures 
made by Henry Cockton in) that onee popular boys’ book 
‘Valentine Vox’? (published in 1840). One of the last of 
Reade’s novels was ‘‘ Put Yourself in his Place.’? It was also cne 
of his worst—vehement, rambling, ungrammatical to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and debased with imaudlin love-episodes. ‘The 
date of publication was 1870, twelve years after the two Dickens 
works specified. 

Chapter 28 of “ Put Yourself in his Place ’’ should be read in 
its entirety by Dickens students if they wish to see how a literary 
footpad can make his own friend ‘‘ stand and deliver.’’ Reade 
appropriates every idea, every point, aad, very often, the actual 
words contained in Dickens’s chapters. Dickens familiarised the 
public with © Gireumlocution "’: Reade copied him by describing 
“<The Roundabout Swindle.””? In Little Dorrit the victim is Daniel 
Doyce, who had “ originally been apprenticed by his widowed 
mother to a locksmith, and had ‘struck out a few little things ’ 

. and gratified his ardent wish to bind himself to a working 
engineer’? (Chap. xvi.). Reade’s victim is Henry Little, who was 
apprenticed by his widowed mother to a cutler, and he, too, struck 
_ out a few little things which led him to gratify his ardent wish and 
secure employment with a leading manufacturer. They both deter- 
mine to patent their inventions. Doyce discovers that the officials 
regard him as ‘‘a notorious rascal’? and ‘‘a public offender ’’; 
Little discovers that the officials regard him as ‘‘ the enemy of the 
human race.’’ 

‘“T undoubtedly was made to feel,’’ says Doyce, ‘‘as if I had 
committed an offence. In dancing attendance at the various offices 
I was always treated as if it was a very bad offence. Yet I only 
wanted to effect a great saving and a great improvement.’’ (‘‘ Of 
great importance to his country and his fellow-creatures,’’ says his 
friend, Mr. Meagles.) 

Compare Reade’s hero:—‘‘ Often I sat down in their ante- 
chambers, and the scalding tears ran down my cheeks at being 
pillaged of my time as well as my money, and treated like a 
criminal—for what? For being, in my small way, a national benc- 
factor.’’ 

““T ought to have let it alone,’’ says Doyce. ‘‘ Better put it by. 
It’s all at an end.’’ And he spoke of the ‘‘ misfortune’’ of 
striking out something new and serviceable. 

Henry Little echoes the words: ‘‘If I have the misfortune to 
invent anything more I’ll keep it to myself. JI’ll hide it. I never 
will invent another thing.”’ 

I have dealt with the Little Dorrit parallels somewhat summarily ; 
but the flagrancy of Reade’s offence can only be properly under- 
stood when we come to ‘‘ A Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent,’’ by my 
putting his stolen goods side by side with the originals. Here, 
then, is the deadly parallel which convicts him :— 
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Charles Reade’s “ Put Yourself in 
his Place.’”’—Chapter xxviii. 

“T thought I’d just have to exhibit 
the model, and lodge the description 
in some Government office, and pay a 
fee, and so be quit of it.” 


“First I had to lay the specifica- 
tion before the Court of Chancery, 
and write a petition to the Queen, and 
pay. When I had paid and waited I 
got my petition signed, not by the 
Queen, but by some Go-between, and 
then I must take it to the Attorney- 
General.”’ 


“*T was sent back to where I had 
come from—thae Home Office. Even 
then I could not get to the Queen. 
Another of the Go-betweens nailed 
me, and made me pay and wait.” 


“* At last a copy of a copy of a copy 
of my patent got to the Queen, and 
she signed it ike a lady at once, and 
I got it back. Then I thought I was 
all right. Not a bjt of it; the Queen’s 
signature wasn’t good till another of 
her Go-betweens had signed it. I 
think it was the Home Secretary this 
time. This Go-between bled me 


again, and sent me, with my hard- 


earned the Patent 
Office.”’ 

“There they drafted, and copied, 
and docketed, and robbed mc of more 
time and money. And when all was 
done I had to take the document back 
... to the Attorney-General. He 
signed, and bled me out of some more 
money.”’ 


“From him to the other Go-be- 
tweens at Whitehall. From them to 
the Stamp Office. They’drafted, they 
copied, they engrossed, they juggled 
me out of time and. money without 
end.”’ 


“The first leech wads called the 
Lord Keeper of the Seal; the second 
leech was called the Lord Chanecllor ; 
it was some Go-between that acted 
in his name: the third leech was the 
Clerk of the Patents.”’ 


signatures, to 


“They demanded more copies, and 
then employed more Go-betweens to 
charge ten times the value of a copy. 
. .. ‘Stand and deliver thirty pounds 
for this stamp.’—‘ Stand and deliver 
to me that eall myself the Chancel- 
lor’s purse-bearer’—and there’s no 
such creature—‘ two guineas.’ ‘Stand 
and deliver seven, thirteen, to the 
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Charles Dickens’s ‘‘A Poor Man’s 
Tale’ of a Patent” (1858). 
‘You should have come to London, 
registered an exact description of 
your invention, paid half a crown, 
and got your patent.” 


“The first step I took was to 
lay a petition with Queer Victoria. 
A declaration before a Master in 
Chancery was to be added to it... . 
I made the declaration and paid 
eighteenpence. I was told to take the 
declarations and petition to the Home 
Office . . . and then take it to the 
Attorney-General’s office.” 


““T was sent back to the Home 
Office. They made a copy of it. I 
paid seven pound, thirteen and six.’ 


“It was sent to the Queen to sign. 
The Queen sent it back, signed. ‘The 
Home Secretary signed it again. The 
gentleman throwed it at me and said, 
“Now take it to the Patent Office.’ ” 


““ At the Patent Office they made a 
draft of the Queen’s Bill of my inven- 
tion and a docket of the Bill. I paid 
five pound, ten and six...I was 
next to take the Queen’s Bill to the 
Attorney-General, and get it signed 
again. I took it, and paid...” 


““T was told to take the declaration 
and petition to the Home Office at 
Whitehall. ... They made a draft 
... they engrossed two copies. .. . 
TI paid. I had been over a month.”’ 

““The clerk made a signet bill for 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
The Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal made a Privy Seal bill for 
the Lord Chancellor. The Privy Seal 
bill was handed over to the Clerk of 
the Patents.” 


“T paid stamp duty for the patent, 
in ove lump, thirt OUNG: Ocoee 
next paid to the Lord Chancellor's 
Purse-bearer two pound two. I next 
paid fees to the Clerk of the Hanaper. 
. . . I next paid to the Lord Chancel- 
lor again. . . . Last of all I paid fees 
to the Deputy Sealer and Deputy 
Chaff-wax. I should like to see the 
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Clerk of the irehaite *—and there’s 
no such thing as a Hanaper. ‘Stand 
and deliver three, five,’ to a Go-be- 
tween that calls himself the Lord 
Chancellor again, and isn’t. ‘Stand 
and deliver six, nought,’ to a Go-be- 
tween that acts for the deputy, that 
ought to put a bit of sealing wax on 
the patent.”’ 


“And all this time, mind you, no 
disposition to soften all this official 
peculation by civility.” 


“The system of Go-betweens, and 
deputy Go-betweens, is a national 
curse... . The next waves of civili- 
sation may sweep [them] out of the 
path of progress.”’ 


Deputy Chaff-wax. 
what is it?” 


Is it a man, or 


““Note.—Nobody all through ever 
thankful for their money, but all un- 
civil.” 

“The whole gang of Hanapers and 
Chaff-waxers must be done away 
with.” : 


It may be said that both authors were registering facts, and 


hence the resemblance. 


That ill suffices to explain the same 


sequence of sentences, the same incidental observations (such as the 
references to uncivility and to non-existent officials), and the repeti- 


tions of leading phrases. 


It is a case of arrant plagiarism, and 


Reade, who was on familiar terms with Dickens, and knew his 
works well, must be adjudged guilty of the offence set forth in this . 


indictment. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
mh fe. ¢ 5.4 
“LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN!” 


ORD, keep my memory green!”’ the great man breathed, 
The greatest humanist of this our age; 
“Lord, keep my memory green! ’’ and hearts-enwreathed 
It still twines tendril-like athwart Time’s stage. 


Green as the ivy-plant he sweetly sang, 
The plant that shelters, and that covers too ; 
How beautifully true the stanzas rang 
When, ah! “The Master’’ wandered Gads Hill thro’! 


Then came the “ 


” 


vacant chair, 


and labours done, 


And feeling hearts that wept for him who’d wrought ; 
He knew the shadow, and he knew the sun, 
And out of both of them he life-hood brought! 


“Lord, keep my memory green! 


}? 


and green ’tis kept, 


And green ’twill keep, whilst Little Dorrit weeps. 
Dickens may sleep, but nought of his hath slept, 
Nor will while England true to England keeps! 


For even as the ivy gleams and glows, 
Covering the spaces that were bare without— 
And aye increasing—so his great fame grows 
Plant-like, this pulsing human world about! 


Chatham News, March 4th, 1911. 


E. L. T, Harris-Bickrorp, 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MAIDSTONE AND DISTRICT 


es 
|e Annual Pilgrimage of the Dickens Fellowship took place on 
Saturday, 17th June, the object being that portion of Dickens 
County of which Kent’s capital is the centre. 

The party that mustered on Cannon Street platform was not 
unduly large—the approaching Coronation Holidays being account- 
able for the absence of many who were unable to add another holiday 
to a month already overflowing with idle days. However, the party 
was sufficiently large and representative, including Mr. T. Cann 
Hughes, own Clerk of Lancaster; Mr. G. W. Davis, of Birmingham; 
Mr. J. Il. Beacock, of Leeds; Messrs. Walter Dexter, Sidney Marriott, 
and B. W. Matz, of the Committce of Management of the Fellowship ; 
Mr. A. S. Hearn, Mr. Edgar Tomlin, of the Council; Mr. F. W. T. 
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Lange, Librarian of §t. Bride’s Institute; Mr. (. Van Noorden, and 
several other gentlemen and more than as many ladies. 

Arriving at Maidstone shortly after cleven, the party was met by 
Alderman Vatghan, President of the Maidstone Branch, and his son, 
Mr. W. Vaughan, the local Hon. Sec., to whose thoughtful organisa- 
tion the successful day owed so much. 

With kindly thought each visitor was presented with one of the 
well-known Homeland guides to the town, and with Alderman 
Vaughan as guide the party proceeded on a tour round the principal 
objects that make Maidstone not only an important town in the eyes 
of the Dickens lover, but famous with antiquarians tle world over. 

Mr. Pickwick and his friends—when they visited Maidstone (for 
Maidstone and Muggleton are one, there is no doubt at all)—were 
too engrossed with cricket, and excited over the prospect of “ Salmon,” 
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to take much uotice of the great antiquities the town possessed. But 
Saturday’s party was fully alive to the beauty and antiquity of the 
Archbishop’s palace, the College, and All Saints Church, all of which 
were closely inspected. Then followed a visit to the Town [all, 
where the name of Charles Dickens is inscribed on the walls as a Man 
of Kent, and a further walk through the town, part quaintly gabled 
honses, beamed and cross-beamed as in Elizabeth’s time, to the 
Muscum, to inspect the most interesting collection of county relics 
and antiquities ever housed in any town museum. 

At the Queen’s Head Hotel, opposite the Market Place, which surely 
must have been the ‘Red Lion,” as Old Mr. Wardle knew it, a 
surprise awaited the party, for Alderman Vaughan, with true 
Dickensian hospitality, had invited the whole party to be his guests, 
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and the culinary art of Mr. Frey and his host of servants was appre- 
ciated to the full. Following lunch came a few short speeches. 
After the Alderman had expressed the honour that the parent branch 
of the Fellowship had done the town which had been his birthplace, 
as well as that of his father before him, Mr. B. W. Matz spoke 
in feeling terms, which expressed the sentiments of the whole party, 
of the noteworthy welcome both Alderman and Mrs. Vaughan had 
given the Dickens pilgrims, and proposed a hearty vote of thanks, 
which was seconded by Mr. T, Cann Hughes, and supported by 
Mr. G. W. Davis. 

Reluctantly the yathering then broke up to be taken by brakes 
through the lovely Kentish lanes to Cob Tree, than which “ there 
an’t a better spot o’ ground in all Kent, sir”—the original of Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell. Here the courtesy of Mr. Drake, who accom- 
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panied the party round his house and grounds, made it possible for 
them to see the famous kitchen, and the pont on which Mr. Pickwick 
skated. Afterwards the brakes proceeded up Blue Bell Hill, where a 
halt gave the party an opportunity of inspecting the ancient cromlech 
known as Kit’s Coty House, which Dickens was so proud of showing 
his friends, and then proceeded by way of the delightful old-world 
village of Aylesford, to Malling, where tea was had at “The Swan,” 
after which the party said their adieux to the Maidstone friends who 
had accompanied them, and left for London by the 7.12 train. 


DICKENS AT WELLINGTON HOUSE ACADEMY 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
Il 


‘JHE earnest purpose and high ambition that had swelled Dickens’s 

youthful breast in earlier years—what» of them? The pas- 
sionate resolve, born. of the blacking experience, to put himselt for 
ever beycnd the chance of falling into such a sordid way of living 
—what of that? To what extent did these hold him while at 
school? Impossible to say for certain: that he was actuated by 
them one sees no reason to doubt, but he was young, and if they 
were to him as beacon lights illuminating his path, who shali blame 
him for sporting in their rays a little! Surely he had a far more 
necessary and important thing to do just now than to devote 
himself exclusively to learning. He had to be a boy! °*Twere 
hard if he who was a boy in spirit all his life could not have some 
real boyhood. Let us be glad he had these two happy, careless, 
sunny years. 

Of course he worked, else he had not been Dickens, but not one 
fancies to any alarming extent. The circumstances were not very 
conducive to solid achievement: what with droning voices, splut- 
tering pens, and scratching slate pencils—let us remember the 
whole two hundred pupils and the several masters were crammed 
into one room—what with sly nudgings and secret laughter, with 
sharp words of reprimand, and the cane often punctuating spoken 
lessons hke a vigorous semi-colon, it was scarcely the atmosphere 
for earnest endeavour on the part of a boy so keenly alive to the 
colour and movement about him as Charles Dickens. Doubtless he 
always did best apart from others, and probably his most valuable 
educational periods were first the one at Chatham, when his master, 
Mr. Giles, took him specially in hand, and, later on, the course 
of reading he went through by himself ai the British Museum. 
ilowever, the inference in Forster’s ‘‘ Life,’’ and the plain state- 
ment in Kitton’s ‘‘ Life,’’ that Charles teok no prizes at Wel- 
lington House Academy would seem to be incorrect. We shall see 
in a moment that he took first prize for Latin. That he had, at 
least, a nodding acquaintance with the Latin grammar must be 
plain to readers of Dombey, while both in that book and in Our 
Mutual Friend he seems to show that the ‘‘ character ’’ side of 
Roman History had touched his imagination. But plainly Dickens 
was not what is known as a ‘‘swot.’’ No swot was ever half so 
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popular, for swots are only tolerated by their companions, uever 
really liked, even though belated cheers are given for them at 
prize-givings as credits to the school, and a show made of calling 
them Olid Brown, or Jones, or Robinson, as the case may be. 
No swot was ever half so full of fun and fancy as the irrepressible 
Dickens. No swot ever took the Hampstead, or any other road, 
as did Charles, faneying himself to be, say, Signor Dickenzi, or 
some such elegant person, and exchanging lively converse with his 
chums in the Signor’s native lingo, otherwise gibberish, and dart- 
ing bright glances at the passers-by to see how they tcok it, 
and no doubt roaring with laughter if any looked back at them 
with a seeming impression that the boys must be really foreigners. 
Said gibberish, let it be noted, was not actually invented by 
Dickens as stated by Forster, it being in vogue when he joined 
the school, but no doubt Charles beautified and enlar ged it. Swots 
are too much occupied with dead languages to bother about 
beautifying a live one. 

The following extract from a letter which appeared in The 
Camden and Rentish Towns Gazette ur. January, 1872, written by 
“R.S.,”’ of Kentish Town, apropos of Forster’s description of the 
novelist’s early days, seems to clinch the matter of his winning 
a prize. 

““T should first observe that my father was one of the jumior 
masters at the school in the Hampstead Read, where Dickens 
attended. From my recollection of conversation (I am now speak- 
ing of twenty-five or thirty years ago), Mr. Dickens, sen., lived 
in Johnson Street, Somers Town, a neighbourhood that would 
better tally with the description of a poverty-stricken strect than 
Bayham Street, Camden Town. Amongst other duties, my father 
had to prepare the school accounts and present them for payment. 
{ can perfectly recollect his deseripticn of a vicit to the house on 
the north side of the east end of the street, and the great interest 
Mr. Dickens took in his boy’s progress at school. One gentleman 
who was at the school in Dickens’s time is under the impression 
that he did not particularly distinguish himself, but I guite re- 
member he was spoken of as having taken the Latin prize—a gieat 
distincticn, [ consider, in a school of two or three hundred boys.”’ 
That further great distinction did not attend our youthful genius 
does not perhaps really count for very much in a school of such 
commonplace character as Jones’s. It was the boy with four 
brothers to come who got the prizes as a rule. Dickens said so. 
Fle knew! 

The schoolroom at Wellington House—demolished, as mentioned, 
by the Railway, which here passes under the Hampstead Road— 
was, of course, not part of the building proper. It was, appar- 
ently, a long, one-story timber structure standing in the play- 
ground, parallel to and fronting Granby Strect, and placed “a 
little space ’’ behind the dwelling-house. Saunter down the dismal 
patch of garden left until you come plump on the shuddering 
brink that overhangs the cutting, and you must be on the site 
of it! 

13 
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For a graphic picture of it David Copperfield may be turned to. 
David describes it as the most forlorn and desolate place he had 
ever seen. ‘‘ Scraps of old copybooks and exercises litter the dirty 
floor. . . . There is a strange unwholesome smell upon the room, 
like mildewed corduroys, sweet appies wanting air, and rotten 
books. here could not well be more ink splashed about it, if it 
had been roofless from its first construction, and the skies had 
rained, snowed, hailed, and blown ink through the varying seasons 
of the year.’’ 

The tutors were in keeping with the room. Alas, the poor 
assistant masters! Dub we them formally Mr. This and Mr. That, 
grant we them a measure of scholarship, they remain to us, seen 
through the eyes of Dickens, a downtrodden, pitiful Tot. Mr. 
Mell, in David Copperfield, is thoroughly typical of them. His 
prototype was Mr. Taylor, the English Master, whose desk was 
placed in the south-west corner: poor soul, he found relief from 
his scholastic inferno by tuning a melancholy flute. So must tlie 
immortal Oliver have tuned it under Milner. Taylor also figures 
as the usher in Our School, who was ‘ considered to know every- 
thing as opposed to the Chief, who was considered t6 know no- 
thing.’’ Mr. Manville, the I.atin Master, otherwise Mr. Blinkins of 
Our School, the feeble gentleman who had “ the best part of Iis 
life ground out of him in a Mill of boys,’ was placed in the north- 
west corner. On the south side of the room was the desk of Mr. 
Shier, Junior Master (probably the father of ““R. 8.’’), and near 
him the French Master had a chair. Dickens read the looks of 
these poor masters as plainly saying: ‘‘ Boys, never be learned: 
beys, whatever you are, above all things be warned from that in 
time by our sunken cheeks, by our poor, pimply noses, by our 
meagre diet, by our acid beer, and by our extraordinary suits of 
clothes, of which no human being can say whether they are snuff- 
coloured turned black, or black turned snuff-coloured, a point 
upon which we ourselves are perfectly unable to offer any ray of 
enlightenment, it is so very long since they were undarned and 
new.’’ The tyrant Jones, like a grim Cerberus, had his desk 
near the entrance at the east or house end of the room. 

For the boys there were three long rows of continuous desks, 
on each side of which they sat. In these desks, in addition to their 
lawful books and papers, white mice were kept by them, and ‘“‘ the 
boys trained the mice much better than the masters trained the 
boys.”’ Birds, bees, and such small deer, also ceem to have found 
a home here, a state of things which points to a certain laxity 
of discipline mingled with the undoubted severity. Dickens’s 
place was about half way down on the north side row with his 
back towards the wall, and sitting next to him was a boy named 
Bowden. In conjunction with Bowden he brought out Owr News- 
paper, as it was called, a light and topical weekly containing comie 
advertisements and scraps of news. The fellowing piece of boyish 
fun may be quoted as a sample of its contents: ‘‘ Zest. By a boy 
with a long red nose, and grey eyes, a very bad temper. Who- 
ever has found the same may keep it, as the owner is better with- 
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out it’? Short tales were also issued by these /iffésutears, done, as 
was the newspaper, on scraps of paper pinned together, and lent 
to read for the customary charge of a piece of slate pencil. With 
another boy, Beverley, afterwards a noted scene painter, Dickens 
went into partnership in the theatrical management line, and with 
such entrepreneurs as these two the miniature shows must have 
been really worth seeing. Of course, some acting and reciting of 
a@ more grown-up sort went on in the school, but this was probably 
done at prize-givings. 

Charles’s education here, apparently, was not like that of Old 
Cheeseman, in The Nchoolhoy's Story, entirely plain. From giving 
him no sehooling at all ius parents jumped to the opposite extreme, 
and paid for ‘‘ extras.’? Dancing was one, to which class on Wed- 
nesdays a neighbouring girls’ school lent the necessary maiden 
elemeit. "To thé charms of one young lady Charles promptly fell 
a victim—alas, this fair enthraller of his first affection was chieily 
remembered by him in connection with an instrument of torture 
ealled a backboard and a curious machine of wood which confined 
her innocent feet in the first dancing-posicion. The speciality of 
the fat little master was the hornpipe, and the bey became a skil- 
ful dancer of it. Music lessons he had too. These were given in 
the front room on the ground floor, perhaps the sole scene of his 
youthful labours that is left to us. And they were a labour, these 
lessons! If he had put any heart into them he would probably 
have left us some picture of the toilsome study, but one fancies 
that, like Tiny Tim drinking Sercoge’s health, ‘ he didn’t care two- 
pence for it.”’ In fact, it may be a sort of ‘comfort to less gifted 
mortals to know that Master Dickens was a complete duffer at his 
music. Yes, here was something Dickens eonle Not do. Music 
in his soul we know he had, but apparently no music in his fingers. 
That there was, and is, al ability in: his family we are eel 
aware, but plainly he was not cut out for an executant. The 
music-master one day, exasperated by the boy’s lack of aptitude, 
gave him up as a bad job, sent for Mr. Jones, and told that 
worthy it was only robbing the pupil’s parents to continue to give 
him lessens. Well, well, “the world is probably a gainer by the 
fact than otherwise. JV shan’t grumble. 

In Our School mention is made of “a serving man, whose name 
was Phil,’’ who, ‘‘ when we had the scarlet fever in the school,”’’ 
it is related, ‘‘ nursed all the sick boys of his own accord, and 
was like a mother to them.’’ This same Phil is generally held to 
have figured also as Phil Squod of Bleak House, who, it wili be 
remembered, helps to nurse poor Jo, and to have. had a real exist- 
ence at Wellington House. It should be said though that Mr. 
Langton, the Dickens authority, seems to claim him for Chatham 
days. However, one fecls sure there must have been some such in- 
dividual at the later school, also—but this is a mere personal be- 
lief—that there was probably some kindly woman servant who 
figures both as ’Melia in Dombey and Jane in the Schoolhoy’s 
Story. 

Among the boarders at this school originals have been found 
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for Helena Landless and her brother of Kdwin Drood. They were 
mulattoes sent home from the East Indic&, and their name was 
Key. But there were more than two of them—in fact, they were 
quite a bunch of Keys, at least five. Of course, it was not usual 
to take girls at the school, but Jones was not likely to shut his 
eyes, not to speak of his pockets, to the fact that more jingle 
can be got out of a bunch than out of Keys sclitary. One of the 
boys came in for a good deal of scourging from the master, which 
was natural when you come to think of it, for if a poor pedagogue, 
with a healthy desire for exercise, can’t whack a low-down coloured 
boy, with parents so far off that they scarcely count at all, what 
can he do, we should like to know? 

Another Dickens prototype may be claimed, I fancy, perhaps 
more important than any named. Surely the novelist was at 
school with Mr. Toots. 

Not the full-blown Toots, of course, as we-know him in Dombey, 
but the basis or germ Toots on which the character was founded. 
This basis Toots one feels sure was identical with the original 
of the boy called Dumbleton in Qur School. 

Dumbleton is described as ‘‘ idiotic,’’ while Toots we know had 
‘“the shrillest of minds.’’ Dumbleton has ‘‘a big head ’’; while 
Toots’s head is ‘‘ excessively large.*? Dumbleton is ‘‘ usually 
called ‘ Mr.’ by the Chief ’’: half the joke about Toots is that he 
is always ‘‘ Mr.’’; Dickens never brings himself to divulge his 
Christian name. Was-it Philip, or Peter, cr Percy, think you? 
All we know is it began with a P. Dumbleton “‘ was put into no 
form or class, but learnt alone.’’ Toots is presented to us as 
pursuing ‘‘ his own course of study.’’ The leading material fact. 
about Dumbleton was his wealth, to which a certain degree of 
mystery attached: Mr. Toots’s “‘ property’’ bulks large in our 
ideas of him, but the source and extent of it remain very vague 
and shadowy. Dumbleton igs described as having ‘“‘ half-crowns 
without end ’’: Toots is shown outside Dr. Blim»der’s door ‘‘ count- 
ing his half-crowns.’’ Dark coincidences, as Mrs. Wilfer would 
say, to say the leastof it. 

Touching those half-crowns, by the way. Tle question naturally 
arises why were these gilded youths so keen on this particular 
coin ? 

Can it be they had an uncanny premonition that this was to be 
the subscription to the Dickens Fellowship ? 


THE DICKENS CENTENARY REGISTER 


eee is every prospect that the Dickens Centenary Register, 

which is now to be seen at the “ Old Curiosity Shop” at the 
Shepherd’s Bush entrance to the White City, will be one of the most 
remarkable collections of contemporary autographs in existence. All 
visitors to the exhibition are invited to sign this hook, and already 
the King and Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, Princess Victoria and Prince Arthur of Connaught have 
appended their signatures. The German Emperor, who has been a life- 
long admirer of the works of Dickens, also added his name to the list 
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during his brief sojourn in London. The idea is to enrol the names 
of every man, woman and child in the kingdom who has derived 
entertainment or inspiration from the pages of Pickwick, David Copper- 
field, and the other famous novels. The opening inscription reads :— 
“We, the admirers of the genius of Charles Dickens, recognising the 
great services he rendered by his works to the whole English-speaking 
race, inscribe our 
names in this book 
in grateful testimony 
on the occasion of 
his centenary.” 

At the request of 
many persons who 
find it inaccessible 
in one place, the 
Register is to be 


THE GENIUS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
RECOGNISING THE |S 
GREAT SERVICES | 
divided into several * HE RENDERED BY HIS 
parts. One is a &%3| WORKS TO THE WHOLE 
fixture at Peggot- @| ENGLISH- SPEAKING RACE. 
tye House, jn the Si] INSCRIBE OUR NAMES 
Drala apire at IN TES BOOK IN 
ae Crystal Pout GRATEFUL TESTIMONY 
another is deposited ON THE OCCASION 
with the honorary ©Fr HIS CENTENARY. | 


treasurer at Coutts’s 
Bank, where the iy 

novelist himself wa =e | 
banked, at 440, 
Strand ; and another 
will be at the offices 
of the committee, at 
19, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Altogether, the 
volumes, when de- 
posited at the birth- 


place of “the good, . f 
the gentle, the high- FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE DICKENS 


CENTENARY REGISTER 


minded ” Boz, on his 
hundredth birthday, will present a striking tribute to the affection 
in which he is still held by all classes of the British people. 

For the convenience of those at a distance who wish to include 
their names, special forms for signatures are to be issued with the 
purchase of three Dickens stamps, which forms, obtainable at 
19, ‘Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, will be duly affixed in the 
volume. 

The above illustration is a reduced facsimile of the title-page of 
the Register, showing the signatures of the King and Queen. 


ae 
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DICKENS AND CHALK: UNVEILING OF 
TABLET oe 


HE little and still somewhat old-fasiioned village of Chalk was 
thoroughly roused from the humdrum round of its daily 
routine cn June 14th, when it was invaded from Rochester, Graves- 
end and London. The cceasion was the unveiling of the plaque 
and tablet to the memory of Dickens, who spent his honeymoon in 
a little weather-boarded cottage there. At least four houses have 
been ‘‘ identified’? as the real and only one. But the local com- 
inittee is to be congratulated on having courage at least equal to 
its convictions, and in spite of all opposition their position 1s vindi- 
cated by the testimony of Mrs. Perugini and Miss Hogarth. Per- 
haps the most important feature is the fact that the heuse which 
was regarded for many years as that in which Dickens spent these 
felicitous wecks, on the evidence of Leman Blanchard is now proved 
to have been the wrong one. In this way a*valuable correction 
has been made in the literary geography of Kent. The bronze 
portrait on a black marble slab was designed and exceuted by Mr. 
Perey Fitzgerald, who presented it to the Gravesend and District 
Branch of the Dickens Fellowship, witile the small gun-metal tablet 
was provided by the Branch. 

The ceremony was performed by the Mayor of Gravesend (Alder- 
man Hf. E. Davis) at 3.50 in the afternoon, after a few words by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The Rev. G. W. Mennie took the chair at 
this the earlier part of the programme. The second part of the 
programme was carricd through at the Gravesend Town Hall. 
Many members of the Rochester Branch of the Fellowship were 
present, this being, we believe, the first occasion on which any 
official visit has taken place between the two branches. ‘fhe Mayor 
occupied the chair at the Town Hall. Mr. Fitzgeraid gave a short 
address on Dickens and Kent, with some recollections of his friend. 

A telegram from Sir Gilbert Parker was read as follows :—- 
‘“ Much regret that long-standing political engagement prevents me 
being with you. Would have been glad to pay tribute to a great 
man, a benefactor of the British racc, and the pride of all English- 
men.”’ 

The Hen. Secretary, Miss M. Chambers, read an encouraging re- 
port of the past year’s work of the Branch. Mr. Marriott, the 
delegate from Ileadquarters, described the objects of the Fellow- 
ship. Amongst the other speakers were the Rev. Canon Gedge, 
Mr. I. U1. Brown, and Mr. A. J. Philip. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded the Mayor for his kindness and gencrosity by the 
Gravesend Fellowship, and by the members from Rochester, Mr. 
Smetham being the spokesman on behalf of the latter. The pro- 
ceedings were brought to a close by light refreshments provided by 
the host of the afternoon. - 

The inscriptions on the plates read as follows:—‘‘ In this house 
Charles Dickens spent his honeymoon in 1836; here also some 
early chapters of Pickwick were written.” 
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A SURREPTITIOUS SUPPER; OR, «EVERY MAN 
IN HIS HUMOUR” 


By the REV. W. A. C. CHEVALIER 
i ler is a little episode of an old comedy. It is fact as well as 
fiction. It has to do with the “‘ flower of wit and genius of 
the age,’’ as a contemporary chronicler expresses it. The age was 
the beginning of the ‘‘ fifties’’ of last century. It concerns the 
members of a notable and unique company of amateur players; 
the occasion a performance of the said old comedy at Knebworth, 
and the cause the inauguration of a projected ‘‘ Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art.’’ I have a copy of an old newspaper (if half a 
century inay be called old) with a notice of the performance, and 
a bill ef the play.’’ The cast is a remarkable one, and cer- 
tainly justifies somewhat the flowery eulogium of tke contemporary 

chronicler. 
‘*EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR.” 


Knowell : : . Mr Dentmi: RAvDcLirre 
Edward, his Son 5 ; ; : 5 . Mr. Henry Hawkins 
Brainworm , : ; é . ‘5 . Mr Mark Lemon 
George Downright ; : E Z : 3 . Mr. FRANK STONE 
Wellbred ‘ : ; 5 A 2 : . Mr. Henry Hate 
Kiteley 4 ‘ , , : F 4 Mr. JoHN ForstgeER 
Captain Bobadil . ~ . ; ; : ; . Mr. CHarves Dickens 
Master Stephen . : F ; ; . . Mr. Doucnas JERROLD 
Master Matthew : 2 : 3 ; . Mr. Joun LEECH 
Thomas Cash . “ : : ; ; Mr. FREDERICK DICKENS 
Oliver Cobb Z : : : : ; : Mr. Auaustus EGG 
Justice Clement : : : , . THE Hon. Evior YORKE 
Roger Formal, his Clerk 3 : : : ‘ ‘ . Mr, PHANTOM 
Dame Kitely 2 ; ; j ; : h Miss ANNIE KoMER 
Mistress Bridgett ‘ : : : : : a Miss Hocarrsx 
Tib Cobb's Wife . 3 : : : ; ; . Mrs. Mark LEMON 


‘There is scarcely a play in our language,’’ as the aforesaid 
old chronicler justly reminds us, “‘ which gives scope for the display 
of such varied histrionic ability as this old comedy of ‘rare 
Ben Jonson.’ Every man is for a time the hero, each by turns 
displaying a striking idiosyncrasy which gives him the chiei place 
in the eyes of the spectators, but if a distinction may be made 
where the claims are so nearly equal, Bobadil must be accounted 
the most prominent character.’’ In fact, though all the players 
were stars of some magnitude, Charles Dickens, the impersonator 
of the Captain Braggadocio, was the “ bright particular star.’ 

The contemporary 1s emphatic on this point, and also upon 
the ‘‘ freshness and beauty ’”’ of the scenery, and the “ chrono- 
logical correctness’? of the cosumes; while Forster himself 
testifies that ‘‘ all the circumstances and surroundings were very 
brilliant, and the generous host was profuse of all noble encourage- 
ment.’’ 

‘«The private theatricals at Knebworth took place on three con- 
secutive evenings in the great banqueting hall of the mansion, 
which was converted into a theatre as by the wand of a magician.”’ 
And the same chronicler informs us that nc less than 170 of the 
hospitable host’s tenantry assembled on the first night, while on 
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the two following nights 350 of the nobility and gentry of the 
county attended. But the fact most fmportant to our purpose in 
this most authentic narrative is that on the last evening of the 
entertainments, at the conclusion of the comedy, the actors re- 
tired into the ‘‘ magnificent drawing-room,’’ where an elegant 
supper, consisting of every conceivable delicacy, was served. » But 
‘thereby hangs a tale.’”’ It was told te me by one of the 
famous house party on the occasion, who was also one of the 
agents in it. 

I have called it a ‘‘ Surreptitious Supper.’’ The usual dinner 
hour at Knebworth on these occasions was six o’clock, an hour 
fixed for the convenience of the players. After cinner came 
the performance, a long and arduous one, with the farce which 
preceded the comedy, so that by the time it was over the actors 
found themselves—as always with amateurs, however distinguished 
—hungry and thirsty, notwithstanding the dinner, and, like Oliver, 
craving for more. But according to the rule of the house, which 
it had not been considered necessary to break, there was only a 
very slight refreshment provided before retiring for the night, 
consisting of cake or biscuit and wine. So it came to pass that 
the hungry actors had to go to bed supper'tess the first night, for 
a protest was out of the question, and therefore scme of them 
were sleepless and others had dreams of famine. I am not sure 
that they were all equally disturbed by the same feeling of vacancy, 
but it is certain on the undoubting testimony of the chief victims, 
whose veracity—I had almost written voracity—-cannot be im- 
pugned, that the cry of ‘‘ wolf ’’ was distinctly audible all night. 
I believe the chief witness to this state of things was Captain 
Bobadil himself, who declared that it would never do, if he were 
to be held responsible for the success of the two next nights’ per- 
formances, for he was stage manager. But what was to be done? 
All sorts of devices were proposed. A secret council was held 
among them next morning when theizv nocturnal experiences were 
related, and the question of a remedial plan was discussed. One 
suggested—I think 1 was Kitely—that they should send a deputa- 
tion, headed by Bobadil, to the worthy baronet to explain their 
grievance, and beg ‘for a redress. Bobadil, however, strongly ob- 
jected to this, averring as a reason that he was sure such a course 
would involve their immediate arrest, and incarceration in the 
lowest dungeon of the castle, from which they would not be released 
until the hour of performance that evening. This expedient was 
therefore given up. Then a brilliant idea occurred to Knowell, 
that one of the company should pay a stealthy visit to the kitchen 
before going to bed, and get on the right side of the cook, with 
a bribe in the right hand and flattery on the lips, and thus bring 
that functionary over to their relief. But this was as strongly 
opposed by Brainworm, who declared that it would never succeed, 
because the cook was an interested party, and it would reflect upon 
the insufficiency of the dinner. Brainworm, however, suggested 
a much more common-sense method of obviating the difficulty, in 
which he was warmly seconded by Edward Knowell, who, of course, 
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took a legal as well as practical view of the case, that the wisest 
and safest plan would be to lay under contribution the village 
tradesmen, and provide for themselves. 

This plan met with unanimous approval, and it was then and 
there resolved that two of the company should go out into the 
village and lay in a stock of provisions of a kind and 1 a quan- 
tity sufficient for a substantial supper. It was further decided 
that they should assemble, after taking leave for the night of 
their unsuspecting host, in a certain bedroom assigned to one of 
their pariy for the quiet and stealthy enjoyment of their surrep- 
titious supper. The room: chosen for this clandestine feast was 
that of Master Stephen, an ideal retreat for its remote and 
isolated situation at the top of a tower, which was reached by a 
spiral staircase of narrow proportions up which no cne would be 
likely to venture in pursuit. Master Stephen demurred a little 
at first to this arrangement in dread of the baronet’s displeasure 
—for he was, as you know, a sensitive man—but he was over- 
ruled by his ever-smiling principal of the renowned staff to which 
he belonged, and though with a wry face and bitter sarcasm, such 
as he knew how to give, he at last consented. So two of the band 
of conspirators, Oliver Cobb and Thomas Cash, were counted off 
to act as commissariat, and sent out with due secrecy on their - 
important errand. Meanwhile the necessary arrangements for 
the unlicensed feast were made in the tower, and by the time 
that they were ready and the caterers returned with the provisions, 
the appetites of all were sharpened by eager expectation. There 
was a general rapid but stifled stampede to Master Stephen’s 
room, each one of the party bearing a glass or a mug, or some 
kind of drinking vessel from his own room to hold their potations. 

Then under cover of night, in the secrecy of the tower, did 
these conspirators eat and drink and enjoy that improvised supper, 
laughing and jesting, softo voce, of course, like a company of very 
ghouls—as they seemed to one another. Their ‘‘ war paint,’’ as 
Downright characteristically said, not washed ofl. ‘‘ Stolen 
waters,’’ says the wise man, ‘‘ are sweet, and bread eaten in secret. 
is pleasant.’? So it seemed in this case, for they enjoyed that 
secret repast more than the most recherché collations of Knebworth. 

There was, however, one pleasure missing, of which Knowell in 
his gallantry reminded his companions, and that was the company 
of the ladies whom, of course, they were unable to invite to join 
them. ‘‘ And so much the better,’’ observed Bobadil, ‘‘ for much 
as we love them and miss them, they would have ruined our pians 
and spoilt our supper, for they could never have kept our secret.”’ 

And the sequel proved it, for in spite of all their precautions it 
caine to the ears of Sir Edward. Someone made the discovery, 
and the disclosure to the baronet. It must have been one of the 
dear women folk, one of the conspirators’ wives, careful for their 
hushand’s honour, as well as for the honour of the house. Be it 
as it may, the conspiracy was divulged to the Master of Knebworth, 
and the hospitable host, though by no means insensible to the 
humour-of the affair, was a little piqued at it. The worthy 
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baronet called his guests to account for not taking him into their 
confidence on so important a point, and hoped it weuld not occur 
again. It was like the headmaster taking the big boys of the 
school to task on a breach of discipline. 

The situation appealed to Bobadil, the head boy, in that hght, 
for he took up his cue and blurted ont, stretching forth his hand 
in the approved school-boy fashion, ‘‘ Please, sir, we are all very 
sorry, and proinise never to do so any more.’’ So said they all, 
backing up Bobadil, and flattering the Headmaster, with strains 
of * For he’s a jelly good fellow.”’ 

The serious brow of the baronet began to retax, smiles over- 
spread his benevolent countenance, and the culprits were frecly 
pardoned. On the next night after the performance a sumptuous 
supper was set before the company of hungry actors, to which 
ainple justice was done, though it is doubtfal, as Tam assured by 
one of them, whether it was enjoyed with the keen relish with 
which they partook of the surreptitious supper in the tower. 


DICKENS AND CHILDREN 


By E. ASHBY NORRIS 
II 


N Hard Times Dickens is eloquent on the danger of educating 
the young on the principle of Mr. Gradgrind. The childhood of 
the mind was as dear to him as the childhood of the body, and in 
Louisa and Tom Gradgrind he shows the reader the evils that arise 
as a result of the pernicious system of education he so vigorously 
denounces. 

That man should do his best to eradicate from the heart of a 
little child the sweet and graceful attributes belonging to fancy, 
and plant in their stead the hard, stern facts of life, this he re- 
garded as sacrilege. Fancy, that can build such wonderful castles 
in the air, that can paint the dullest scenes of life in rich and 
glowing colours, that can make such glorious creations out of the 
poorest of materials, bad indeed any system that ruthlessly sub- 
stitutes only bare, often ugly, facts for the sweet flowers of thought 
that emanate from that God-given attribute of the mind, Fancy. 

What does Louisa ‘say to her father on his system of education ? 
““ You have been so careful of me, that I never had a child’s heart. 
You have trained me so well, that I never dreamed a child’s dream. 
You have dealt so wisely with me, father, from my cradie to this 
hour, that I never had a child’s belief or a child's fear.’’ And 
thus she stood before him in the hour of her great need, stating 
facts, calmly and deliberately, while the aching void at her heart 
deepened and widened, and dark and menacing before her loomed 
the dreary future. She only asked the question, ‘‘ What does it 
matter? What does it matter? ’’ 

With some other of his child characters, such as Davy and little 
Emily, in David Copperfield ; Florence, in Dombey and Son; and 
Pip, in Great Expectations, the author appeals, as it were, to the 
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individual. In these creations of his fancy he seems to enter into 
the very heart of a little child, in his perfect understanding of their 
young hopes and aspirations, their joys and sorrows, their tenderest 
affections, and all the many attributes appertaining to the period of 
childhood. How the heart of little Davy is open to the reader. 
Those early days, when he first began to take note of what was 
going on around him, when to his infant perspective the world 
comprised just what he saw, aided only by visicns of his own bright 
fancy. Happy, happy days, when trouble was unknown, when his 
only knowledge of death was the quiet churchyard, where peace- 
fully slept that father whom he had never seen. When his pretty 
youthful mother and the faithful Peggotty were all the world to 
him, and he to them; when life was like to one long summer’s day, 
with never a cloud to dim the brightness of the glorious sun. Alas, 
to little Davy, as to many other children, the clouds come soon 
enough. 

Accompanying him on his first visit to Yarmouth, the reader 
becomes acquainted with little Em’ly. How the days sport by, as 
the innocent, happy children wander together on the Yarmouth 
shore, picking up stones and pebbles, while they exchange con- 
fidences with all the artlessness of childhood. What Davy thought 
of his new friend his own words best express. “‘ I’m sure my fancy 
raised up something round that blue-eyed mite of a child which 
etherealised and made a very angel of her.”’ 

Soon a change comes. Follow little Davy to his bedroom on 
the first night after his return from Yarmouth. With what a 
heavy heart he presses his little throbbing head to the pillow and 
sobs himself to sleep. Watch him as he stands before Mr. Murd- 
stone. Listen to the latter, as during this interview he inquires, 
‘What is that upon your face?’’ ‘‘ Dirt,’ says Davy. Mr. 
Murdstone knew perfectly well that it was the trace of tears, but 
no feeling of compunction came over him for that knowledge. Ah! 
pity that baby heart, well-nigh bursting for want of a kind word, 
as, scared and strange, he enters that parlour where for very 
lightness of heart mother and child had often frolicked together— 
and thus changed commences his new life. 

In the hard time that follows Davy has one great consolation in 
his father’s small collection of books. The characters contained 
therein stimulated his fancy, and in such goodly company he whiles 
away many lonely hours. Every familiar spot is enlivened by these 
bright pictures of his vivid imagination. And that he has need of 
consolation, of something to shed light upon the dark weary way, 
readers of his early life know full well. Who can read this history 
of a little child, and yet remain indifferent to the troubles and 
sorrows that, often unnecessarily, become familiar to the hearts of 
children? And who, too, could be indifferent to the simple joys 
and pleasures that make up the happiness of a child’s life? 

Little Florence, in Dombey and Son, the daughter of a rich man, 
who would have been horrified at the thought of keeping her insuffi- 
ciently clothed or fed, he nevertheless starves the warm affections of 
her heart. That tender, loving nature might have pined and 
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drooped alone after her mother’s death had it not been for little 
Paul and his nurse, Mrs. Richards. As things were, what bitter 
tears Florence shed in secret, and how the child’s heart longed for 
a share of her father’s love. A very little would have contented 
her, and, in return, what a wealth of love would have been his. 

Pip, in Great Expectations, is another child character, the inner- 
most workings of whose heart, with all its thoughts and fancies, 
its joys and fears, is laid bare to the reader, as is Davy’s in David 
Copperfield. 

And Little Nell, of Zhe Old Curiosity Shop, what a halo sur- 
rounds the frail figure! With what heroic courage she takes on 
her young shoulders the heavy. burden of life, and, though weak 
and ill, faint from want of food, footsore and weary, she yet cheers 
the old man by her side to new efforts. In this book, too, the 
reader meets the Marchioness. ‘‘ Oh, please,’’ said a little voice - 
very low down in the doorway, ‘‘ will yowscome and show the 
lodgings?’’ This small specimen of humanity is the object of the 
light-hearted, happy-go-lucky Dick Swiveller’s peculiar care and 
sympathy. 

Nor must Tiny Tim be forgotten. Through him the master 
makes a fervent, lasting appeal to all men and wemen “ born with 
heavenly compassion in the heart,’’ that they should extend a 
helping hand to the sick and afflicted little ones, depending on their 
sympathy and generosity to bring them health or to alleviate their 
sufferings and bring more brightness into their cheerless lives. 

In the first three books mentioned Dickens attacks, in his 
earnest, whole-hearted way, some of the crying evils done to 
children. That Oliver Tiist was instrumental in hastening the 
tardy steps of the iaw to new efforts on the children’s behalf there 
is no doubt. Many years have passed away since this book was 
written, but the seeds sown then bear fruit yet, and this Children 
Act, of 1908, is another step in the right direction. 

Happily, the class of schools of the type of Mr. Squeers’s are 
now unknown, thanks largely to the author of Viecholus Vickleby. 

The description of Tom-all-alone’s, with Jo as an example of 
what dwelt in those noisome places: the utter darkness of mind and 
intellect that prevailed in the midst of an enlightened and civilised 
country; all this, with his magic pen, the author shows to the 
world. What bare facts could have so roused the public as the 
story of the life of Jo, told in such simple, beautiful, pathetic lan- 
guage? Yet there was no exaggeration, either in the description of 
Tom-all-alone’s or in the pitiful history of Jo himself. It is that 
in the statement of mere facts many people are unable to see below 
the surface. Dickens, with his genuine sympathy and love for 
humanity, saw into the very heart of things, and in his writings 
compels the reader to see with his eyes Truth—sometimes terrible 
Truth—that is often stranger than fiction. In thus opening the 
eyes of his many readers, Dickens not only awakened their sympa- 
thies, but roused them to be up and doing. 

Good has been done, and is still being done in this direction, but 
hew much remains to be done the slums of London and other large 
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towns testify, as do also the wan and haggard faces of many of 
the children seen in their streets. Welcome the day when slums 
shall be like those Yorkshire schools, unknown. 

The system of education pursued by Mr. Gradgrind and his advo- 
cates, in Hard Times, is a perpetual warning to all educationalists 
to avoid, directly and indirectly, the pitfalls into which they 
lamentably fell in their training of the young. 

The other works mentioned in connection with the child charac- 
ters contained therein is a general appeal from the author to every 
reader of his works to do his best and her best to make the period 
of childhood, as the Creator meant it should be, a bright and joyous 
time. 


. ( Concluded.) 


DOMBEY AND SON 
THE NEW PLAY AT THE SAVOY THEATRE, LONDON 


ae dramatist who chooses the novels of Dickens upon which to 
4 found plays has tu contend with and negotiate many pitfalls 
before he can accomplish his task. Each Dickens novel contains 
material for at least two, and in many cases more, plays. The 
details of its incidents and the personality of the multifarious 
characters are known not only to the student of the novelist’s books, 
but to the ordinary playgoer, and, in a great measure, to many of the 
general public who have never read his books at all. 

Consequently he that would produce a play from so wealthy and 
rich a mine can never hope to please all parties. In the past, 
attempts have been made to dramatise the whole of the books, in fear 
of omitting a well-known character or a familiar scene, and the result 
has too often been that the familiar scene has hampered the progress 
of the play, and the well-known character appeared as a mere 
labelled puppet in a show. 

We congratulate Mr. Metcalfe Wood on his new “ Dombey ” play, 
because he seems to have seen these pitfalls and steered clear of 
them. He can now set to work, if he chooses, to write another play 
out of the same book without over-lapping the present one, which 
centres round the incidents connected with Mr. Dombey and his 
second marriage. 

The play is divided into four acts. The first takes place in Mr. 
Dombey’s House, just before his marriage to Edith Grainger, the 
second is an evening reception after the marriage, the third in the 
hotel at Dijon, and the final in Florence Dombey’s new home after 
her marriage with Walter Gay. 

It will be seen from this that there is no call upon the services of 
Captain Cuttle and other old friends, whilst Little Paul’s death 
occurred before the play commenced. 

It was clearly seen from the first entrance of Miss Evelyn Millard, 
who played the part of Edith Dombey, that the success of the play 
would to a large extent depend on her realisation of the part, and she 
did not fail. Indeed we doubt if she ever acted better. Throughout 
the whole play she carried everything before her. Looking Dickens's 
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Edith Dombey to the life, she acted it to the life. Majestic, full- 
blooded, cool-headed, dignified, handsome—e*¥ery phase and bearing 
the character demanded she presented to an enthusiastic and critical 
audience which showed its appreciation at every opportunity. She 
never let the impassionate situations run away with her—not even 
in the quarrel with Mr. Dombey. Although the play will be 
memorable to Dickensians on account of Miss Millard’s performance, 
it will also be remembered for many other fine impersonations. Mr. 
O. B. Clarence’s study of Lord Feenix could not be bettered. Mr. 
Louis Calvert, to whom a word of praise must be added for the 
clever production of the play, made Joey Bagstock stand out 
in all his bluntness and irascible good nature. Mr. Clifton 
Alderson realised Mr. Dombey as we all know him; but Mr. Frank 
Randall, although good as Carker, disappointed us a little. Miss 
Nellie Bonverie’s Lucretia Tox, Miss Fairbrother’s Mrs. Skewton, 
Miss Marjorie Chard’s Florence, Miss Dulcie. Greatwich’s Susan 
Nipper, Mr. Frederick Worlock’s Walter Gay, and Mr. Evelyn 
Beerbohm's Toots, were full of the Iickens spirit, and all clever and 
realistic impersonations. There are a dozen or more well-known 
characters from the novel presented at the reception in Mr. Dombey’s 
house, and all are so well portrayed and dressed that they are 
recognised as soon as they appear. Indeed, the play has, been so 
carefully produced and mounted that no detail has been overlooked. 

If Mr. Eade Montefiore, under whose direction the Centenary 
Festival is being presented, can sustain the standard of all-round 
excellence in his torthcoming plays (which, we understand, are to 
include David Copperfield, Great H.wpectations, and others), the 
ordinary playgoer as well as the Dickensian will have much to 
be grateful for. 

In connection with the Festival he has produced a charming 
souvenir called ‘“ Dickensiana,” containing numberless pictures from 
the novels, a portrait of Dickens, and interesting letterpress, which is 
on sale at the theatre at sixpence each. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


5 I write the words above, recollections of smiling, friendly faces, 

kindly deeds, ynfailing courtesies and thoughtful care come 

surging through my mind. For to me has been granted to know the 
meaning of, Fellowship.” 

[ boldly started alone in June, 1910, for a long-wished-for summer 
in England. Tt was thought to be a great risk ou my part, and I 
was loaded with cards of information as to myself, my abiding-place, 
and the cable addresses of American relatives, all of which [ was 
earnestly besought to carry ever with me. I accepted everything, 
but promised little, for in my heart of hearts L had decided to look 
up Ileadquarters as soon as L should reach London town. 

I carried out my programine, and from the day of my first assault 
upon the castle in June until L left the dear Mother Country in 
November |] found that never ence had those good and true Fellows 
of Dickens failed ime. But that is nof the way to put it. They 
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had not only ‘net failed me,’ they had anticipated me in every 
turn of my way, had encompassed me with the sweet thoughts of 
friendship, and made easy for me every path 1 would tread. And 
all was done so simply, so unostentatiously. The love I have had 
always in my heart for our Master of kindliness and good cheer was 
the only key I needed to unlock the hearts of all his followers it was 
my good fortune to meet. 

I said ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ with rea] and deep regret to these good 
friends, who had so well proven to me the meaning of that word 
‘“* Fellowship,’’ and, though many miles separate us, I know we have 
in our hearts the feeling that ‘* There is one broad sky over all the 
world, and, whether it be blue or cloudy, the same heaven beyond 
it,’”’ where in true fellowship we all hope to meet. 

AxicE Kay NEWCOMER. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DICKENS-LAND 

IIE chief interest to readers of this magazine in the volume* with 
the above title, written by J. A. Nicklin and illustrated in 
colours by Ernest Iaslehurst, will be found in the artistic pictures. 
There is little in the text that is not familiar to all students. The 
volume would have been more accurately described as ‘‘ Kentish 
Dickens-Land,” for it is to the Dickensian essociations with the hop 
country that it is exclusively confined. It is popularly written, and 
will be an acceptable companion to pilgrims in a summer jaunt. 
There are twelve full-page coloured pictures charmingly executed. 
But we feel the choice of subjects night have been more appro- 
priately made. The interest of Cooling Church to the Dickensian 
is surcly not a view showing the interior of somebody's garden with 
very little church in distance, particularly as the ‘‘Grave Yard 

Lozenges ’’ are still tu be seen. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


MR. JOHN MASEFIELD AND LITTLE DORRIT 

Sir,—As your correspondent, “‘ Old Fleet,”’ seems to suggest that I should 
confirm him in his recollection that Dickens did not kill Little Dorrit by 
slow poison, I am sure, if any testimony is needed, I aim very pleased to say 
that, though I have read the book severai times, I have not noticed any such 
incident. I will go so far as to cay that Dickens did not even kill her by 
slow music. In fact, he did not kill her at all. 

I will not attempt to fathom Mr. Masefield’s mysterious reference, but I 
have no doubt there is a beautiful poetic truth lurking about it somewhere. 
Why should such a trivial thing as strict accuracy of fact be allowed to 
fetter the soaring of the human soul? Shall we attempt to tie our best 
writers down to a rigid stake of detail? VPerish the thought! Let them 
soar, sir, let them soar! When we find, for instance, Mr. Chesterton 
referring to rood and Jasper in the following terms, ‘ Happy young 
architects, when nearly strangled by elderly organists, do not generally stroll 
away and come back some time afterwards in a wig and with a false name,” 


* “Dickens-Land,” Pictured by Ernest Haslehurst, Described by J. A. 
Nicklin. Jsondon: Blackie X Sons. 2s. net. 
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let us not harp on the points that Drood is not an architect, that Jasper is 
not elderly, and not an organist, but be thankful for what truth is left. 
Yours faithfully, 
WitLoucHBy MarcuHert. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

HULL.—The third annual outing of the Hull Branch took place on 
June 17th, when a party of members and friends paid a visit to York. 
The attendance proved to be a record, the numbers reaching 105. This 
is very gratifying, and it is to be hoped that it is an indication of in- 
creased interest and support. The programme consisted of a visit to 
the Minster, to St. Mary’s Museum and grounds, a trip on the river, 
and a walk on the walls. The visit to the Minster was very interesting 
and instructive. The ancient associations, the magnificence of the 
architecture, the beauty of the carvings and windows combined to form 
a source of pleasure and appreciation that will be long remembered. Of 
special interest to Dickensians was the Five Sisters’ Window, a window 
erected in memory of the youngest of five sisters by the remaining four, 
the design representing the tapestry which they were wont to work. 
The story is recorded in Chapter VI. of Nicholas Nickleby. The whole 
of the visit was very successful, and was heartily enjoyed by all. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

Inttle Dorrit. With 40 illustrations by Phiz. 2 vols. Reprinted Pieces, 
The Lamplighter, To be Read at Dusk, and Sunday under Three Heads. 
with 8 illustrations by Fred Walker, George Cruikshank, and Phiz. In the 
“Centenary ” Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. each volume. 

Charles Dickens, by P. L. Hervier. Paris: Louis Michaud. 2fr. 25c. 

Dickens and Thackeray studied in three Novels, by the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. Demy 8vo. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dickensiana, edited by Eade Montefiore. A memento of the Dickens 
Dramatic Season at the Savoy Theatre, London, with 100 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Sixpence net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

“Dickens in America,” by T. W. Higginson. The Outlook (New York), 
May 20th. 

‘Pickwick Difficulties,” etc. Notes and Querics. May 20th. ‘“ Mr. 
Mould,” Picture Paper, May 25th. 

“‘ Honouring Charles Dickens.” Richmond Times, May 29th. 

‘““The Woods and Marshes of Dickens Land.” Evening Standard, 
May 27th. , 

‘Dickens Post Marks,” by A. B.C. Punch, May 81st. 

“The Dickens Boom.” Southampton Daily Echo, June 6th. 

‘‘ The Dickens Centenary.”’ Leicester Mazl, June 6th. 

* Dickens and Rochester.” The Lady, June 8th. 

‘‘ For the Children: A Tale of Two Cities,” by Dorothea. The Clarion, 
June 9th. 

‘Dickens and Little Paul.” A Poem, by Ernest E. Polack. Great 
Thoughts, June 10th. 

“Dickens and the Stage.”” The Outlook, June 10th. 

“The Dickens Cult expressed in Earthenware”’ (illus.), by C. Van 
Noorden. Graphic, June 17th. 

‘‘ Dickens in Lincolnshire.” Grantham Journal, June 17th. 

“The First Illustrators of Pickwick.” Publishers’ Circular, June 24th. 
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*TILDA PRICE DRESSING FOR THE TEA PARTY 


One of the set of extra plates drawn for the first cheap edition of 
Nicholas Nickleby in 1848 


By FRANK STONE, A.R.A; 


